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— oo^oo — 

Of  all  the  cooking  questions  that  perplex  the  housewives  of  the  Nation, 
[none  seems  to  cause  more  trouble  than  meat  cookery  —  at  least,   that's  the  irapres- 
sien  I  get  from  letters  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a*  Washington,  D.   C. , 
and  from  all  the  housewives  I  have  talked  to.     So  I'm  sure  you'll  heave  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  I  tell  you  that  my  news  today  is  about  meat  cookery  simplified. 

The  home  economics  meat-cookery  people  say  that  the  one  basic  rule  for 
cooking  all  meat  is:     Cook  slowly.     They  say  you  can  cook  meat  slowly  without  a 
cover  and  without  added  water.     Broiling,  roasting  and  frying  are  examples  of 

j  this  method.     Or  they  say  you  can  nook  meat  slowly  with  a  cover  and  with  or 
without  added  water.     Examples  of  this  are  so-called  'boiling'  —  more  nroperly 
simmering  and  stewing,  and  braising.     All  these  methods  have  countless  variations, 
But  the  one  basic  rule  still  is:     Cook  meat  slowly.     You  see,  meat  is  a  protein 
food  like  the  white  of  egg,  and  it  toughens  and  hardens  by  prolonged  heating  at 

B  high  temperature. 


The  second  rile  for  cooking  meat  is:  Select  the  method  according  to  the 
kind  of  meat,  the  amount  of  fat  it  contains,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  cut.  The 
tender,  well-fattened  cuts,  you  will  roast  or  broil.  The  less  tender  cuts,  you 
will  b  raise.  And  braise  also  any  meat  or  any  cut  that  is  not  well— fattened,  or 
else  boil  or  stew  them.  Lean  meat  of  different  kinds  and  cuts  is  about  equally 
nutritious.  And  you  can  make  each  cut  tender  and  attractive  in  its  own  way. 
But  to  do  this,  you  need  to  cook  according  to  the  amount  of  fatness  and  tenderness, 

Young  animals  naturally  make  tender  meat.  Pigs,  lambs,  and  calves  are  all 
marketed  so  young  that  all  the  cuts  ars  tender.  Pork  and  lamb  are  fat  enough  for 
roasting  and  broiling,  but  veal  is  hardly  ever  fat  enough  for  anything  but  brais- 
ing. 

As  for  beef,  that  comes  from  a  full-grown  animal,  so  some  cuts  are  much 
more  tender  than  others,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  connective  tissue  in  the 
cut.     For  broiled  steak  and  beef  roasts,  use  only  the  well-fattened  tender  cuts. 
The  less  tender  beef  cuts  may  be  made  tender  by  braising  —  that  is,   in  pot-roasts, 
smothered  steak  or  Swiss  steak  —  or  by  making  them  into  a  stew  of  some  kind. 
Or  you  can  grind  these  less  tender  cuts.     Then  you  can  cook  the  ground  meat  as  if 
it  were  a  tender  cut.     For  example,  you  can  broil  hamburg  steak,  or  you  can  roast 
it  in  a  meat  loaf.     But  you'll  need  to  add  fat  when  you  cook  it  in  this  way. 
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The  tender  "beef  steaks  come  from  the  hack  of  the  "beef  —  the  sirloin, 
porterhouse,  T-bone,  tenderloin,   cluh  &nd  rub  steak.     For  "broiling,  have  the 
steak  cut  thick  —  an  inch  or  more.     Trim  off  the  excess  fat,  cut  the  edge  in 
several  places  to  keep  it  from  curling,  and  wi-oe  off  the  steak  with  a  damp  clcth. 
To  "broil  "by  direct  heat,  grease  the  rounds  of  the  rack  and  then  lay  the  steak  on 
it.     Pla^e  the  meat  either  over  live  coals  or  under  an  electric  grill  or  the 
flame  of  a  gas  oven.     Brown  one  side  and  then  turn  and  "brown  the  other,  hut  he 
careful  when  you  turn  not  to  pierce  the  hrown  crust.     When  "both  sides  are  "browned, 
reduce  the  heat  and  turn  the  steak  occasionally  until  you  have  cooked  it  to  the 
stage  you  like  it  —  rare,  medium,  or  well-done. 

Now,  to  panhroil  a  steak  on  top  of  the  stove,  hrown  it  on  hoth  sides  in  a 
lightly  greased,   sizzling  hot  frying  pan.     Then  lower  the  heat  and  cook  it  to  the 
desired  stage  of  doneness,  turning  the  meat  for  even  cooking.     Never  add  water. 
Never  cover.     From  time  to  time,  pour  off  the  melted  fat  in  the  pan  so  the  steak 
won't  fry.    A  thick  steak,  after  "browning,  you  can  finish  in  a  hot  oven  —  U50 
degress  Fahrenheit.     Slip  a  rack  under  the  steak  in  the  frying  pan  and  the  meat 
will  cook  evenly  without  "being  turned.    A  steak  1  and  one-half  inches  thick  will 
probably  need  ahout  25  minutes  to  cook  medium  rare.     But  the  time  to  allow  for 
broiling  a  steak  will  vary  not  only  with  the  thickness  of  the  steak  but  also  with 
the  amount  of  heat  you  use  and  your  personal  preference  ahout  how  "done"  it  should 
be. 

These  directions  for  "broiling  or  panhroiling  tender  steaks  apply  to  other 
tender,  well-fattened  cuts  of  other  kinds  of  meat  —  lamh  chops,  for  example. 

Now  ahout  roasts.     The  tender  beef  roasts  come  from  the  ribs  and  loin.  - 
Place  the  roast  fat-side-un  on  a  rack  in  a  roasting  pan.     Add  no  water.     Add  no 
cover  to  the  pan.     If  you  have  a  rib-roast  of  beef,  it  will  stand  fat-side-up 
and  you'll  need  no  rack.    As  the  fat  melts  and  cooks  out,   it  will  baste  the  meati 
Then  see  that  the  oven  temperature  is  right;  for  most  of  the  roasting,  a  moderate 
oven  does  the  best  job. 

Some  cooks  prefer  to  use  a  moderate  temperature  throughout  the  cooking. 
This  roasts  the  meat  slowly  and  the  meat  browns  as  it  cooks.     Other  cooks  prefer 
to  brown  the  roast  in  a  hot  oven  —  ^00  degrees  Fahrenheit  first  for  20  to  3° 
minutes  and  then  reduce  the  oven  to  a  very  moderate  heat  —  3^°  degrees  and 
continue  cooking  slowly  until  the  meat  is  done.     But  in  this  case  the  oven  must 
be  reduced  soon  enough  so  most  of  the  cooking  is  at  a  very  moderate  temperature. 
By  this  method,  a  2-  or  ^-rih  standing  roast  will  need  l6  to  18  minutes  to  the 
pound  to  be  rare,  or  22  to  2h  minutes  to  the  pound  to  be  medium,  or  about  3^ 
minutes  to  the  pound  to  be  well-done.     Boiled  roasts  take  longer.     You'll  need  to 
allow  10  to  15  minutes  more  per  "nound  for  a  rolled  roast  than  a  standing  roast. 

The  less  tender  cuts  of  beef  are  chuck,  plate  beef,  brisket,  foreshank, 
and  neck,  rump  roast,  round,  flank,  heel  of  round  and  shank.     Chuck,  rump  and 
heel  of  round  make  good  pot  roasts.     Brown  the  meat  first  for  rich  flavor.  Then 
cook  slowly  in  a  closely  covered  pot  with  a  little  water  —  about  half  a  cup  —  to 
start  the  steam  that  will  soften  the  connective  tissue  and  make  your  tough  cut 
tender. 

Round  steak,  flank,  and  chuck  are  good  braised,  as  in  Swiss  steak.  Here 
you  brown  the  meat  first  and  then  add  more  liquid  than  you  do  with  a  pot  roast. 
Any  of  these  less  tender  beef  cuts  makes  excellent  brown  stew  — another  braised 
dish. 

That's  a  general  survey  of  the  A3  C's  of  meat  cooking.     But  when  you've 
told  the  story  from  first  to  last,  it  all  comes  down  to  what  we  said  in  the  begin- 
ning.    The  basic  rule  for  cooking  all  meat  is;     Cook  slowly.     And  the  second  rule 
is:     Suit  your  cooking  method  to  the  kind  of  meat  you  have,  the  amount  of  fat  it 
contains,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  cut. 


